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EDITORS AND TRADE. 


“*The tailor’s shop is mine,’ replied the | 
editor. He was running the two businesses | 
together. The combination of incongruous 
businesses is much more common in London 


than one might think.” —British Weekly. | | 


Arwen with the. suggestion thus 
thrown out by our serious contemporary, | 
l representative of this paper set forth 
vesterday morning in one of the new | 
four- wheeled hansoms bent upon dis- 
covering some of the secrets adumbrated 
hy the British Weekly's contributor. 

After a series of masterly manceuvres | 
in the neighbourhood of Printing{House 
Square, for, as one may suppose, there 
is much secrecy to penetrate in these 
matters, our sleuth-hound ascertairfed 
that Mr. Buexie, the Editor of the 
limes, is by no means an idle man 
when off thundering duty. The great 
universal providing establishment in 
Leather Lane, which is famous all over | 
the world as Strap’s Emporium, is in 
reality Mr. Buckie’s. Mr. Buckie’s: is 
the brain that directs all Srrar’s opera- | 
tions. But we cannot go so far as to 
state that contributions to the Times are 
paid by vouchers for Srrap’s goods. 

Mr. Buckie is by no means alone. 
The Editor of the Morning Post, Mr. 
Fantan Ware, has a large factory in the | 
Potteries, and a retail house in town for | 
the supply of crockery for Socialists. | 
Mr. Berxarp Snaw buys all his plates | 
ind dishes of Mr. Fantax Ware, 

Pursuing his investigations in Welling- 
ton Street, our representative made the 
startling discovery that Mr. Sr. Lor 
Srracney, the Editor of the Spectator, 
keeps a cat and canary shop in Seven 
Dials as well as a gunsmith’s establish- | 
ment on Shooter’s Hill for the manu-| 
facture of Lewis Morris Tubes and other | 
lethal weapons employed by rifle clubs. 

After a brief rest, rendered necessary 
hy this momentous discovery, our special 
plenipotentiary made his way to the 
palatial offices of 7.P.s Weekly, and | 
waited until the Editor emerged from | 
the stately portals. Following the great 
publicist at a discreet distance for the 
space of several parasangs, he eventually 
tracked him down to a sumptuous 
creamery in Soho, where, under the 
genial pseudonym of Par D’Oyty, the 
famous panegyrist drives a roaring trade 
in the richest and most nutritious butter. 








A Correspoxpent sends the follow- 
ng passage from an auctioneer’s cata- | 
logue :—“ As a building site its value 
inust be considerably enhaneed by the 
matured condition of the land, the 
thriving fruit trees, and the buildings 
standing thereon.” So the last seene 


in Peter Pan was not original after | 
all ! 
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PILOTS THAT WANT DROPPING. 
Am—“ Ye Mariners of England.” 
See note to Cartoon on opposite page 


Ye mariners of Europe, 
Who run our English seas, 
\nd pouch, beneath the Union Jack, 
Our native pilots’ fees, 
Under what flag do you propcse 
To play the warrior tar, 
When the foe wants to know 
The trick of channel and bar, 
When the slim torpedo-craft steal up 
Over the harbour-bar 


lumped out of various countries 
Abutting on the brine, 

‘Tis nought to you what noble names 
Have led our battle-line ; 

Why should you care how Netsow fell 
In the triumph of Trafalgar 

When the night shrouds from sight 
Channel and buoy and bar, 

When the slim torpedo-craft steal up 
Over the harbour-bar. 


Wherever Mr. Bun works, 
In bank or shop or mart, 
You aliens enter in and learn 
His business by the chart; 
So here he trains you up to be 
His rivals’ guiding star 
When they creep, while we sleep, 
By channel and buoy and bar, 
When the slim torpedo-craft steal up 
Over the harbour-bar. 


‘To you who share our seaways 
(on every ebb and flood, 
The bond of British comradeship 
Is not the bond of blood ; 
Nature, more close than foster-ties, 
Would prove what race ye are, 
When the keel of kindred steel 
Slides in by channel and bar, 
When the slim torpedo-craft steal up 
Over the harbour-bar. 


We spare, transpontius pilot, 
‘To write you down a spy, 
And yet-—you searce could change your heart 
Then when you changed your sky ; 
And, since we fain would keep our ships 
Intact of bolt and spar, 
You must go, ere the foe 
Slips in by channel and bar, 
Ere the slim torpedo-craft steal up 
Over the harbour-bar. O.S. 








From “ The Country Day by Day” (Daily Mail) :— 

“ Daily the interest of our thronging bird-life grows. 

“See the whitebait, slim and tiny, a wanderer from the far south . . . 
attitudinising like some famous tenor on the top of a bramble twig.” 

Can any of our readers quote similar cases of a minnow, 
say, or a smelt, performing on a hedge like a prima donna ? 
There is of course the famous Horatian example of fishes 
finding themselves up a tree in time of flood 


Piscium et summa genus hesit ulmo ; 


j bet these were ordinary, not singing, fishes. 


THE VISCOUNT AND THE BIG GAME. | 


With acknowledgments to Lord Mountmorres’ articles in the “ Globe.” 


A sournauist in Central Africa would indeed be dull if he 
had no interest in fauna. There must of necessity be long 
periods between one’s despatches when little happens, either 
in the way of Belgian atrocities or other phases of tropical 
industry, when, were one to be totally careless of the sur- 
rounding animal life, time would hang heavily on one’s | 
hands. But given a flair for monkeys, or any skill with 
the gun, and one’s life becomes a dream of delight. I found 
Central Africa teeming with big game. 


gluepard. I shot specimens of these all day; and I never 
ceased to be amazed at the ignorance of Central Africa which 
is displayed in England and at the Natural History Museum. 

In connection with one of my feats 1 may tell a curious 
story. Strolling out one morning with my walking-stick rifle 
(which, by-the-way, is also a camp-stool and umbrella), | 
bowled over a brace of fine bull elephants, which I at once 
skinned. 
I discovered the two elephant skins had disappeared, and in 
their place were two other skins belonging to a little mammal 
which forms, I believe, a kind of connecting link between 


Wherever one | 
struck off the main lines of communication one was safe to 
light upon elephants, buffalo, bush cattle, and an enormous 
variety of antelope, leopards, and a kind of cheetah with 
very sticky hoofs and a long brush, known in French as a 


When I came to unpack my case in this country, | 


two such distinct species as the guinea-pig tribe and the | 


mammoth. The only way in which this substitution could 


possibly have come about is that during my stay at Avakubi, | 


immediately before the case of skins was finally packed, | 
was comparing specimens with the resident official of the 
post, and by some error these skins must have got exchanged. 
But isn’t it odd ? 

And monkeys. Of the larger Simians, one meets with 
practically unlimited baboons of all sizes, from those no 
larger than a cat up to those as large as a twelve-year-old 
child, and as powerful as a full-grown chauffeur. Then, to 
the west and north-west, more particularly in the French 
Congo, gorillas are fairly plentiful, but they are so pre 
posterously delicate that 1 made no attempt at bringing 
any down country alive, as I was warned by everyone that 
I should never achieve it. I shot however great numbers. 
Moving eastward, the gorillas gradually give place to the 
chimpanzees, and in NSrantey’s forest and in the forest 
immediately south of the Uele they are very plentiful. One 


extraordinary fact about them and about several of the | 


varieties of the smaller monkeys is the attraction which the 
white man, especially a lord, appears to have for them. They 
will have nothing to do with the native, but display an 
extraordinary curiosity concerning and attachment for the 
European. I found, over and over again, that in a day or 
two after catching a perfectly wild monkey, especially the 
younger ones, and more particularly those of the blue-faced 
(Scumipr’s and Reckrtt’s) varieties and dog monkeys (which 
hark like a European dog), I was able completely to domes- 
ticate them. I have quite a houseful in England at this 
moment, some of which are being trained to write Cricket 
Notes for the morning papers. There is nothing they cannot 
do. 
Snakes too . 
[Enough, enough.— Ep.) 








“Aras! poor Yorick!”—‘ The letter from the Variet) 


| Touring Company, London, requesting permission to bring 
a company of entertainers to Inverness, was remitted to the 
|Parks and Cemeteries Committee, with powers.”—-Highland 


News. 
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RIGHT MEN IN THE WRONG PLACE. 





— 


Suave or Necsox. “WHAT DO YOU CALL THESE, MA’AM?” 
Brirraxnnia. “ OH, THEY'RE SOME OF MY ALIEN PILOTS.” 
Saape or Netsoy. “ WHAT, IN BRITISH WATERS? H’M—IN MY DAY WE KEPT OUR SECRETS TO OURSELVES!” 


\“ Gravest of all was the risk arising from the fact that fifty-nine foreign pilots are employed on our coasts. British ships abroad were 
compelled to take native pilots, and” he wished to see au. Act passed that no alien should be granted a pilotage certificate for English 
waters.” —Report of Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith's Speech at the Royal United Service Inatitution. | 
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PLACE FOR A WINDOW, ISN'T IT?” 


THE MIGHTY PEN. 

“With this little instrument that rests so 
lightly in the hand, whole nations can be 
moved When it is poised between thumb 
and finger, it becomes a living thing— it moves 
| with the pulsations of the living heart and 
| thinking brain, and writes down, almost un 
| conscl usly, the thoughts that live the words 
| that burn . . . It would be difficult to find a 
| single newspaper or magazine to which we 
could turn for a lesson in pure and elegant 
English.”-—Miasa Corelli in “ Free Opinions 
I ree ly Erpresse 1 ” 





O macic pen, what wonders lie 
Within your little length ! 

Though small and paltry to the eve 
You boast a giant’s strength. 

Between my finger and my thumb 

\ living creature you become, 

And to the listening world you give 

“The words that burn 

that live.” 





the thoughts 


Oft, when the sacred fire glows hot, 
Your wizard power is proved : 

You write till lunch, and nations not 

Infrequently are moved ; 








Cottager. “ WELL, IT BE RAYTHER Low, Sir; BUT ‘TIS A NICE VIEW IF YoU 


WSO \ 
WW \ YW | 


REALISTIC. 


Inksplodger (the celebrated novelist, in search of ideal rustic week-end country cottage). “ Wixpow ON THE FLOOR, En! 


For good and all, some social sham, 
And by the time I pause to sup 
Behold Caryecie crumpled up! 


Through your unconscious eyes | see 
Strange beauty, little pen ! 

You make life exquisite to me, 
If not to other men. 

You fill me with an inward joy 

No outward trouble can destroy, 

Not even when I| struggle through 

Some foolish ignorant review ; 





Nor when the press bad grammar scrawls 
In wild uncultured haste, 

And which intolerably galls 
| One’s literary taste ; 
| What are the editors about, 
| Whom one would think would edit out 
The shocking English and the style 
Which every page and line defile ? 


There is, alas! no magazine, 
No paper that one knows 
To which a man could turn for clean 





And graceful English prose ; 


‘Twixt lunch and tea perhaps you damn | Not even, O my pen, though you 


QUEER 


COULD JUST LIE DOWN AND LOOK ovrT,” 


Yourself may write for one or two, 
And lend to them a style, a tone, 
|A grammar that is all your own. 
| 


'I see the shadows of decay 

| On all sides darkly loom ; 

| Massage and manicure hold sway, 

| Cosmetics fairly boom ; 

| Old dowagers and budding maids 
Alike affect complexion-airls, 
While middle age with anxious care 

| Dyes to restore its dwindling hair. 


The time is out of joint, but still 

I am not hopeless quite 
So long as you exist, my quill, 

Once more to set it right. 
| Woman will cease from rouge, I think, 
Man pour his hair-wash down the sink, 
If you will yet consent w give 
“The words that burn—the thoughts 

that live.” 





Tue decoration conferred on one of the 
Raunds strikers in the Strangers’ Gallery 
was the Order of the Boot. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 








Bein 
columna of 
C.K.S 
Tue Murrays’ new edition of Byron is 
now complete. It is a pity I was not 
isked about this work while it was in 
progress, because I could have added to 
the value of almost every page. I have, 
for example, in my collection a menu 
1 on the back of which Byron made a 
number of comments on the speeches of 
the evening. It is unfortunate that the 
names of the speakers are not given - but 
| venture to hold that the reproduction 
f these notes in facsimile would materi- 
ily increase the intimate interest of the 
work. The cover also is far too light a 
blur but this probably is a snobbish 
reminder that Byron was at Eton and 
Cambridge 


q an attempt to get erudition into the 
“Punch” in the manner of 
in the “ Sphere.” 


cure 


I find that, by a slip of the pen, | 
referred last week to my life-long friend 


J. Quitesetor Summers, the accomplished 


poet and eritic, as BE. SumMerton QuILts. 
This is one of the slips incident to the 
life of a man who has taken all know 
ledge for his province. 


Silly men and sillier women whose 
main reading would seem to be the 
foolish fiction of the hour do not recog 


that much of the dull fooling of 
SHAKSPEARE’s clowns is utterly out of date, 
ind that the feudal standpoint of Saak 
is not part of his permanent claim 
on our devotion. They love to quote a 
bovish sonnet of Marraew ArNoL’s : 
Thou art free 

u smilest and art still 


PEATE 


(ither 
We 


Out-t 


s abide our question 
und ask: The 


pping knowledge 


Whereas Saaksreare abides my question 
as completely as any. A genuine study 
of his works has made him as familiar to 
me as Minton is familiar or my friend 
Mr. Max Pemperton 


I have received a cablegram from my 
Colonel Cyrus K. Wiaesparcu 
that he just putting the 
finishing touches to a new novel which, 
when completed, may published in 
this country either by the Lavyes or the 
Surras AND ELpers 


saving 18 


be 


One of the most interesting items in 
my library is a series of bound volumes 
of The Atheneum, with marginal correc- 
tions in my own handwriting. Every 
journalist should make a point of setting 


| a paper right whenever he can. Of course 


not all are able to. Some day I think 
of asking the Meravens to publish these 
corrigenda of mine in a volume for the 
pocket for pedestrians, uniform with 
their Borrow. 


| Jam glad to see that my friend Mr. 
|G. Bernarp Snore has been setting 
|Gortne in his right place at last; 


\although incidentally he has put many | 


| journalists, all friends of mine too, by 
\the ears. GorTHe (whose name is pro- 
|nounced to rhyme to “thirty” and not 
“floweth”) did well enough up to a 
certain point, but there are dozens of 
living poets who, had they the mind, 
could write Faust to better purpose. 
Much of Goetne’s reputation comes 
probably from his boyish appeal, as he 
lay dying, for “more light.” . There is 
nothing that so much impresses the 
Man in the Street asadeath-bed utterance, 
and, owing tothe inferior quality of the 
'gas and electric light which Londoners 
have to put up with, this aspiration 
touches a common chord. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF DAILY 
DETERGENCE. 


These notes on H,O have spilled over from 
a recent independent investigation made by 
a member of a well-known Advertising Staff. } 


Tuere is one thing which is the best | 


in the world, says Prxpar, and it fortu- 
nately exists in abundance. 
tively, it has been placed by Alexandrian 


physicists of the second century B.C. | 
as third among the four cardinal elements. 


Still further back in the history of Greek 


philosophy, we learn that Taates of} 


Miletus, who was born about b.c. 640 
and died in 550, at the age of 90, 
maintained as the vital doctrine of his 
system that this particular fluid substance 
was the single original stoicheion from 
which everything came and into which 
everything returned. 

If turn to Israelitish 
we distinct allusion 


folk-lore 
to the 


we 


find 


balneatory aspect of this liquid in the} 


Moab was a synonym 
for a wash-pot. Noa, again, must at 
time in his career have been 
deeply impressed by its universal pre- 
valence, and, had he been conversant 
with the American language, would 
undoubtedly have described himself as 
being in the middle of a very “big 
splash.” It is true that, through the 
process of the ages, some degenerate 
tribes have lost the instinct of lavation. 
The Esquimaux, for instance, have such 
a horror of this commodity and are so 
averse from its outward or inward 
application, that in their expressive idiom 
it is taboo as alukmikiuknikiksagik or 
“Pail Poison for Pink People.” Many 
of the Inuits and other glacial troglodytes 
have never beheld it except in a solidi- 
fied condition, and 
the idea of any possible detersive 
qualities. It must be confessed that 
similar opinions appear to be held by 
their vodka-soaked cater-cousins of the 


statement that 


one 


Authorita- | 


ridicule therefore | 


East End dumping-grounds, where the 
surroundings are not conducive to any 
| waxy morbidezza on the alien visage. 

As a solvent, H,O is in the highest 
degree efficient, there being few sub- 
| stances in the physical or financial world 
that are not to some extent affected by 
it. In a free state, its constituents are 
derived in minute quantities from the 
atmosphere, such as ammonia, carbonic 
acid, nitrous and sulphurous acids, and 
are sometimes largely charged with gas, 
and the exuvie of certain insects such 
as caddis-worms, or, occasionally, dead 
puppy-dogs. It is 825 times heavier 
than air, and when converted into steam 
expands to nearly 1600 volumes. One 
‘cubic centimetre at 4° and under a 
pressure of 760 mm. of mercury, weighs 
15432349 ins or one gramme, the 
unit of weight in the metric system. 
We have personally verified these details 
in a canals encyclopedia. To quote a 
single instance of its occurrence in the 
botanical world, we need only allude to the 
Pitcher-plant (Nepenthes distillatoria), 
which has a fistular green body occupy- 
|ing the place and performing the func- 
tions of a leaf, and closed at its extremity 
by an operculum. Within this vessel 
is a fluid, to all appearance aqua pura, 
which often proves fatally attractive to 
rats and other small animals seeking to 
assuage their thirst. This carnivorous 
plant is a native of Ceylon, and was 
introduced into English greenhouses in 
/1789. Sir Josepa Paxton says it is easy 
of cultivation. 

It is questionable whether, in its appli- 
cation to household uses, people properly 
understand the treatment of H,O. A 
vast deal of it must be wasted. Though it 

| is one of the primary virtues to be clean, it 
is equally a duty to be economical. A 
wasteful H,O is the highest form of 
extravagance, while that of a gocd 
quality is always the cheapest, no matter 
what its price. It gives the wettest 
results, removes the maximum of dirt, 
and simply will wash clothes. In the 
history of the world there has never been 
a time when H,O has been so good and 
so cheap. There is, generally speaking, 
too great a familiarity with the amazing 





output and spontaneous presentment of | 


this liquid for it to be appreciated at 
its true value. A gallon, for instance, of 
the Hammersmith Waterworks 
which would be a veritable godsend to 


HO, | 


the sun-baked native of the Sahara, is | 


an everyday affair in West Kensington, 
and searce regarded. Yet if it is con- 
sidered as a priceless treasure by the 
poor fuzzy-wuzzy, it must be equally a 
treasure to the rate-ridden householder, 
for it does the same work in each instance. 
Realising this fact, the next duty is, 


hand. 


naturally, to utilise the best means at | 


Incidentally, we have made mention | 








! 
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| of the Hammersmith H,O, a detergent 
_ very well known, and with a stagnation 
of sixty years to recommend it. 
next ten articles we propose to explain | 
how, where, when and why it is pro- 
duced, proving that a canful of the same 
| is 50% more aqueous than any other H,0 | 
| in the market. Zia-Zac. 








CHARIVARIA. 

Waite not wishing to detract from | 
Admiral Rozupestvensky’s historic vic- | 
tory off the Dogger Bank, we would | 
point out that the recent Russian success | 





In the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















































off Vladivostok was an even more bril- | 
liant affair. In 


trawler was sunk 
not a single battleship : 


the local laws. WiutHewm II. 


place. There was, of course, Othello. 





Since the publication of — 
Firzceraty’s article, the British Navy 
has been doing its best to reassure the 
German people. Our ships have been 
running aground in the most light- 
hearted fashion, just to show that we 
really are not dangerous ; and our Grand 
Manceuvres have been postponed, “as 
they may cause inconvenience if carried 
| out.” 





The expression, “the Admiralty Boom,” 
is misleading. It applies only to the 
| device for closing Portsmouth harbour. 
In the matter of the laying down of 
battleships there is a pronounced Ad- 
miralty Slump. 


Mr. Arwotp-Forster has assured Sir 
Horatio Davies, M.P., that nothing has 

| been settled in the matter of the removal 

| of the Royal Engineers from Chatham. 
Nevertheless a panic was caused when a 
couple of big pantechnicon vans appeared 
in the town one day last week. 





The feeling of discontent, rage, and 
| jealousy among those sculptors whose 
work was not rejected by the Royal 
Academy continues to grow, 


_ “Learning Languages by Telephone,” 
is the title of an article in the Daily 
Mail. Telephone girls, we understand, 


have learnt quite a lot of language that 
way, 


The Dutch for ‘ 


“Spotted Fever,” a) 


this case—where a/ 
Japanese trading vessel of the size of a | 
the Russians had | 
the whole thing | 
was accomplished by four torpedo-boats. 


The Kaiser, according to the Times, 
caused much ill-feeling in Venice by his 
big steam-launches rushing down the 
Grand Canal at a speed forbidden by 
is not the | 
first Moorish celebrity who has created a | 
commotion in this well-known watering- | 



























































































































Prize Idiot (who doesn't know all the family). 1 


DO You Go Home?” 


Son of the House. “I'm THere wow,” 


Beastly 


sLow were, L'a ore, Wien way 








as if there is some foundation for the 
belief that, if Dutch be allowed in South 
African schools, progress will be retarded. 

We understand that the dust heap at 
Kensington where a number of Georgian 
sovereigns were recently found is at 
once to be floated as a gold mine by a 
group of clever City financiers, 


To judge by certain of its own adver- 


contemporary informs us, is “ Hersens- | tisements, the Evening Standard regards 


vliesruggemerksontsteking. ” This looks! itself as peculiarly the paper for Flats. 





We have a much better opinion of our 
contemporary than that. 


Theatrical managers are so often 
accused of being unable to break with 
tradition, that it seems only fair to point 
out that several of them have recently 
produced plays, in which the character 
of Hamlet does not appear at all. 


“A considerable demonstration of 
approval greeted the fall of the curtain.” 





ow are we to take this? 
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SOMETHING TO SEE. 


Leah Kleschna is the title of Mr. McLetiay’s drama, which 


has achieved an immediate success at the New Theatre, 
mainly due to the powerful acting of all the principals in 
the exceptionally strong ; nil well chosen cast. And to this 


result Mr. Dio~ Bovcicavur’s artistic stage-management has 
largely contributed. It is « drama with only the slightest 
temporary relief introduced by two minor characters, Valentin 


Favre, a poseur and eccentric young journalist, well rendered 
with all the ne essary exaggel ition the part requires by 
Mr. Berraaw Steer, and Sophie Chaponniere, his intended, a 


young person whose lively coquetry, being very naturally 
Miss Berry CaLtisn, serves as an artistically- 
contrived contrast to the severe gloominess that oppresses 
the heroine Leah Kleschna, with whom, for one short scene, 
he is brought ito contact. 

The piece, which will remind many of such well-known 
stories dealing with crime as Monsieur Leecoeg, Sherlock 
Holmes. and Oliver Twist, is excellent serious drama as far 
is It goes, that is up to the end of the Fourth Act, where 
with Leah's breaking the chain that has hitherto bound 
ler to her companions in erime her career comes suddenly 
toan end. It is abrupt, powerfully dramatic: and it should 
suffice. If there is to be any further development, if it be 
necessary to gratify the aroused curiosity of “our friends in 
front,” then ought the future not only of Leah to be revealed 
but also, in order to satisfy poetic justice, the fate of her 
itrociously criminal father, of his slave and pupil Sehram, 
ind of the dastardly Raoul, should be made clear; otherwise, 
unless this gang be exterminated and_not one of the wicked 
trio remain alive, how ean there be any prospect of peace 
ind happiness for Leah, or for her husband Paul Syleaine ? 
If the scoundrels continue to exist, her father will be in 
penal servitude; and subsequently, either as an escaped 
convict. or as one who has served his time, he will return 
to blackmail his daughter and son-in-law. On such a 
hypothesis either there should be no Fifth Aet, or it should 
he of a totally different character. If the villains are dead, 
the welcome news escaped me; but even then the Fifth Act 
achieves nothing, as it, most inartistically, commences a new 
love story, with possibilities, wherein there is a peasant girl, 
Frieda, prettily played by Miss Dora Gray, who is jealous 
hecause a sturdy villager, who ought to haye been her own 
lover, has lost his heart to Leah, whose departure with Paul 
Sylvaine he broken-heartedly witnesses. Such is the Fifth 
Act: it is de trop. 

As to the aeting there can be nothing but the highest praise 
for everybody, Miss Lena AsHWELL, impersonating Leah 
Kleschna, has superb moments, intensely tragic, always 
pathetic. Mr. Leonarp Boyye, the ordinarily brusque, rollick- 
ing hero of careless comedy, is unrecognisable as the high- 
principled christian philanthropist and ardent lover, Paul 
Sylvaine. It is a very fine performance: as also is that of 
Mr. Herserr Warive representing the miserable dissipated 
sneak and bully, Raoul Berton. These characters are 
admirably contrasted. 

As the man Kleschna, whose sense of right and wrong is 
utterly perverted, who isa heast of prey ~ savage as a tiger, 
tender, as if by a maternal instinct, towards his motherless 
child, only as long as she does not thwart him in his 
criminal designs, Mr. Cuarves Waryer has a part where his 
rare gifts of keen artistic insight into character, his power of 
swiftly passing by a sudden passionate impulse from lightest 
comedy to deepest tragedy, matured and perfected by experi- 
ence, serve him to such purpose, that it would be difficult, if 


not impossible, to name any actor who could play this part SO | 


effectively ; and it is the recollection of Caartes Wakver as 
Klesehna that will indelibly impress the production of this 
melodrama on the minds of all who have the good fortune to 


see it. His performance detracts not one jot from the 
excellence of the others, yet, if we consider for a moment, with 
a weak or mediocre Kleschna, how vain would be the best 
efforts of the heroine! The significance of her part depends 
on the strength of the actor who plays her father. His 
influence has to pervade the scenes in which he does not 
appear. He is the scheming Fagin of Oliver Twist, without 
the cowardice and treachery; he is Bill Sikes, without his 
brutal coarseness. Just as Leah is a Nunecy, but possessing 
virginal innocence that has never been tampered with, and 
which finally triumphs over all obstacles. Kleschna is the 
hardened criminal: his creed is, ‘‘Ni Dieu ni-maitre;” he 
has the bravery of a Newfoundland dog; he has generous 
instincts, but to him darkness is light, he is a thief, a burglar 
of the very first class, and he glories in it. 

Ably seconded is he by Mr. Wittiam Devereux as Schram, 
his pupil, accomplice, confederate, aad slave. And there is 
good in the slouching Sehram: he leves Leah with a tamed, 
but naturally savage, animal’s devotion to its young mistress. 
Mr. Deverevx gives us a remarkably impressive representation 
of this character, and im the strongest situations his art is 
invaluable. Mr. J. G. Graname is well in the picture as 
General Berton, the straightforward soldier in authority, 
who has no sympathy with fads concerning the reclamation 
of criminals. But—all are excellent. There are spots.on 
the sun, and if there are defects here, they belong to the 
piece, and are not to be attributed to its present representa- 
tion, which I strongly recommend to the attention of all 
whom the perfection of acting on the English stage delights 
and exhilarates. 








IN BERLIN. 


I am writing this on May 9, the hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Scuttuer, and here in Berlin, as well as through- 
out Germany, the day is being celebrated with great pomp 
and ceremony. I notice that the writer of an article in the 
literary supplement of the Times doesn’t think very much of 
Senter, who, he complains, had no sense of humour. That 
may be; though it is well to remember that tastes in humour 
differ. Eighty millions of Americans are at this moment 
travelling through life sustained by the proud conviction 
that, whereas Americans have a keen sense of what is 
humorous, every Englishman is mere ditchwater for dulness : 
is, in fact, an abhorred vacuum so far as humour is concerned. 
[ need not pause to consider what an Englishman thinks of 
the subtle and delicate jokes about Jews and negroes which 
form the staple humour of the American comie paper. Jests 
about married life and mothers-in-law, quips on which the 
flies have gathered and bred for a hundred years, are still 
honoured and beloved in the dear land of liberty over which 
Mr. Roosevett presides. 

Germany, however, doesn’t bother her imperial head with 
the question whether Scumier had humour or not. She 
honours in Scatter the noble poet who in dark days gave 
expression to great ideals of national manhood and German 
junity. This, at any rate, seemed to be the motive that 
inspired a Kommers, or social gathering, of Berlin students 
at which | was privileged to be present the other day. 

You, Sir, have of course attended many a Kommers in tLe 
course of your varied and beneficent career; but to me the 
| festival was a new experience, It was held in the great hall 
of the Friedrichshain Brauerci, and began at half-past eight. 


| The vast expanse of this hall was filled with tables at which | 








| were ranged the siudents, one or two tables being reserved | 


fer the professors. On a platform raised well above the 
assembly sat the chiefs of the various corps into which the 
|students are divided, while in the galleries running round 
ithe hall were gathered fathers and mothers and sisters and 
cousins of much the same sort as Cambridge attracts during 
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ABOUT HIM—SOMETHING IN HIS VOICE——” 


Mary. “ Au, I sek, THERE WAS THE TRUE R{YG IN IT!” 


Ethel (to Mary, her bosom friend, who has been admiring the diamonds, and now hears for the hundredth time how it all eame about 
“T DON’T KNOW EXACTLY WHAT IT WAS; BUT SOMEHOW 1 FELT, FROM THE MOMENT WE MET LAST NIGHT, THAT HE MEANT TO PROPOSE 
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SOMETHING 








its May week in June. 
their different corps, red caps, yellow caps, green caps, caps 
of dark blue and caps of light blue; and no single student, 
and, for the matter of that, no professor, was without his 
glass of beer. As one looked down from the gallery one saw 
what looked like an immense plantation of gigantic and 
brilliant flowers, all provided with a patent automatic 
apparatus for irrigating themselves with beer. The flowers 
were thirsty; the beer was excellent. There may have been 
a thousand varieties of human tulip, crocus, hyacinth or 
poppy. I cannot think that less than eight or ten thousand 
glasses of beer went to their irrigation in the course of the 





evening. How different from our own studious young men, 


| | can hear you saying. I am assured that only the other day, 


| dutres marurs. 


in the hall of a great college where more than a hundred 
men were dining, fifteen pints of beer were found enough 
to mitigate the rigours of University life. Autres pays 

In deseribing the colour of the caps worn by the students, 
[ have not exhausted the variegated beauty of their costumes. 
Chere were, as I have said, chiefs who sat exalted on a plat- 
form. One or two of these, moreover, were allotted to each 


table in the body of the hall, and all wore a magnificent 


uniform. Imagine a youngster bearing on his slashed face the 
| Tecord of his honourable duels. Invest him in a Hussar tunic 






All the students wore the caps of 


of the corps colour, white breeches and jack-boots. Perch on 
the top of his head a little round cap jauntily set to one side ; 
give hima pair of white gauntlets and a long sword, and 
you have the gentleman complete. When they all unsheathed 
their swords, rapped them on the table and called for a 
Salamander,” or united cheer, the effect was terrific. 

There, then, they sat, placid, good-tempered, but not without 
a formal solemnity due to the importance of the occasion. 
There was music; they sang Scuitier’s poems, and poems in 
honour of Scmiier, and sang them remarkably well and with 
wonderful animation. A Professor delivered an eloquent 
address, the Festrede ; swords were rapped, glasses banged 
in unison on the tables, and perfect happiness and good 
hamour prevailed everywhere. In honour of the celebration 
the feuds of the corps had been laid aside, and a reign of 
universal peace had been established by decree for one night 
only. When I left at midnight the official part of the pro- 
gramme was not yet finished. There was an unofficial part, 
but how lung that lasted I cannot say. Probably it is still 
proceeding. 








Coycise asp Expressive.—A much worried, conscientiously 
rate-paying, citizen, on sending his cheque in answer to the 
‘Demand Note,” headed the envelope, addressed to the Collec- 
tor, with this forcible abbreviation, “For General Rate, D.N.” 
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provide claret ad libitum for their 
| domestics, and, more remarkable still, to 
resist the embargo which has hitherto 
been laid on rabbit in the menu of the 
servants’ hall. Needless to say this 
Draconian resolve is not likely to be ac- 
‘cepted without a struggle by those most 
directly concerned, and a meeting of 
protest will be held in Hyde Park next 
Saturday afternocn, at which several 
hundred butlers and footmen will be 
addressed by Mr. Cunnisaname Gragam, 
Dr. Macwamars and other champions of 
the oppressed. 


A drawing-room meeting was held last 
Wednesday evening at the house of Lady 
Bonanza Firzpoopte, the subject of 
debate being: Is the cult of the Simple 
Life compatible with the consumption 
of caviare ? After an animated discussion 
an amendment was carried to the effect 
that no inconsistency was involved 
provided the consumer did not pay for 
the delicacy. The entertainment was 
concluded with a delightful concert, at 
which Kare. Czarnikorr, the wonderful 
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boy violinist, Madame Cortix, bp’ AMPEZZ0 
(of the Théatre de la Monnaie) and M. 
PAPADIAMANTOPOULO, the famous Boeotian 
basso, were the chief performers, their 
united fees for the evening amounting 
to no less than £450. 
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The hostess was most picturesquely 
gowned in very pale maize soft satin 
with tiny bouquets of samphire and 


this winter, was dressed entirely in pale 
pink, and Lord Sincvp created a sensa- 
tion by arriving in a four-wheeler and a 
dinner-jacket. Lady Gwuzia, in’ very 
pale blue taffetas, brought her daughter, 


RATHER LOUD. 


“Whew | Look aT THAT FELLOW's WAISTCOATS, I WANT TO PUT COTTON WOOL IXTO MY EARS!” | dining-room, with plenty of hot quails, 


|down supper was arranged in the 








“THE SIMPLE LIFE” DAY BY 
DAY. 


tiara of Abyssinian diamonds, can hardly | view of her services to the cause, the 
fail to give an immense impetus to the Committee of the Simple Life Guild 


pimpernels, and wore an_ imitation | 
ceuckvo clock in her hair. Madame 
GorpDtGiANi, who has been rather delicate | 





Miss Fariwa Guzta. A wonderful sit- | 


strawberries, Imperial Tokay, and other | 
jornaments but a garnet brooch and a| good things. We understand that, in | 


Tar Simple Life movement is spread-| revolt against exorbitant expenditure. | haye unanimously elected Lady Bonanza | 


ing by leaps and bounds. The Guild An even greater sensation has been | Fyrzgo0pir as an honorarv life member. 
of the Simple Life, which owes its! created by the fearless announcement | x 
establishment to a luminous suggestion of Mr. Leo McStancermay, the famous | 
made by a contributor to the Daily Seoto-African millionaire, that after this | A Mosical Record. 

(fraphic, already numbers upwards of | season his recherché Bridge parties will | 

700 members, including many Society under no circumstances be continued| Tar London Correspondent of the 
leaders and seores of the best people, after 3 a.m. It is also rumoured that | Manchester Courier, in reporting the first 
and negotiations are on foot with a view| Lord Rornerurr#e has given notice to| performance of an “ Oriental Ballalika 
to obtaining the lease of a fine mansion | his fourth chauffeur, and reduced his|orchestra” at the table dhéte of a 
in the heart of Mayfair as the clubhouse | petrol stud to seven cars and two racers. | London hotel, says that it played *s0 
and rendezvous of the Guild. - well that the dinners were moved to 
The craze for economy and the reduc-| applaud vigorously —a very unusual 
In such a campaign much if not all| tion of unnecessary luxury is to be! hotel incident.” It certainly sounds 








' depends on the force of example, and | observed on every side. We are assured | quite exceptional. Even ; Orppeus, who 


| the splendid and self-sacrificing efforts|on excellent authority that several of | charmed living beasts, was never known 





of Lady Biuwenstew, who recently ap-| the leading hostesses of Belgravia have | to draw applause from a foast duck or 4 
peared at the Opera with no other! entered into a solemn compact not to | saddle of mutton. 
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| 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
Extractep From THE Diary or Tory. M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 8. 
For full ten minutes the mere Saxon had 
opportunity of realising the possibilities 
of an afternoon in Parliament House, St. 
Stephen’s Green, when Home Rule shall 
be established in Ireland. Mr. Devi 
le does the devilin’ for Jony Repmonp) 
had improved the shining hours of the 
week-end by preparing a shorter Cate- 
chism designed to stir up Ulster men as 
with along pole. Blameless Wavrer Lone 
was utilised for the beneficent purpose. 

It appears that on Easter Monday, 
according to pleasing local habit, the 
Orangemen and Catholics of Portadown 
had quite a good time. Incidentally a man 
was shot and many heads were broken. 
‘That only testifies to the general success 
of the merrymaking. Deviry’s question 
prodigiously long; built up of succes- 

sion of accusations against law-abiding 
Orangeman. One alleged that, early on all 
Kaster morns, a particular thoroughfare 
it Portadown is taken possession of by 
the Orangemen with intent to carry con- 
viction of religious error to the minds of 
the Catholies through the media of half 
bricks, paving-stones, and, at close 
| quarters, shillelaghs. 
Of course, if the Catholics stayed at 


home, went to chapel, or took their 
walks abroad in other directions, the 
controversialists lying in wait would 


find the situation tame. But what [rish- 
man would, in such circumstances, | 
refrain from putting in an appearance ? 
| Certainly not the Catholics of Portadown. 
So on Easter Day they trooped to the 
rendezvous, with the consequence hinted 
at. 

In its way there was a repetition of 





“ Osty JEFFREYS LEFT.” 
(The Deputy-Speaker.) 





. 


some 


lacking only the actual flight of brick- 





Aw Apvocats or [isso.ution (An Onp Stony 


Joe (the pushing 


the scene in the House this afternoon. 
Below Gangway to right of Speaker the 
Orangemen were massed, their pockets 


full of brickbats, their hearts bleeding | 


with desire toconvert their erring brethren 
to the true faith. Immediately opposite 
the Nationalists mustered, profoundly 
moved by anxiety for the welfare of the 
souls of poor Protestants, and liberally 
provided with chunks of red sandstone. 
As soon as Mr. Devin put his question 
the Orangemen rose in protest against 
what they described as abuse of the 
rules of the House committed with the 


object of getting in the allegation about 
ithe Easter morn mustering of devout 
Orangemen. 


With wild shout the 
resented the interference. 
Jerrreys, mildest 


In vain Mr. 
mannered man that 


ever sat in the Chair, essayed to speak. 
| Amid the clamour below the Gangway 
jon either side his voice did not rise to 
the height of a whisper. 
| Orangemen were on their legs at the 
same moment; an equal number of 


Half-a-dozen 


them. After 
excitement, 


confronted 
moments of wild 


Nationalists 


bats to realise the Easter day scene at 
Portadown, the Deputy-Speaker found 


opportunity for remarking that the par- 
ticular section of the Question objected |in Nationalists’ camp. 
to had better have been omitted. 





Nationalists | 


APPLIED), 


‘untertaker”) to Arthur B. “ Why drag on a miserable existence when 
you can be comfortably buried for £3 10s, ? 


| “Why,” sereamed Mr: Devin, “it's 
ithe very thing I wanted to get out.” 

Thanks to assistance of the Ulster 
men, he succeeded beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. 

After this, debate on second reading 
\of Seotch Education Bill a little tame. 
Speaker still absent through illness, and 
now Lowraer (J. W.) has gone on sick 
list. Only Jerrreys left; Parliamentary 
man of all work, Speaker and Chairman 
too. If he fell ill the shutters must 
perforce go up, and then what would 
the Empire and the world do? As Mr. 
Nawwerri says, “the Speaker's Chair 
has now only one leg to stand upon.” 

Business done. — Seotch Education 
Bill read a second time. 

Tuesday night..-Two reappearances 
on the stage. The Seapegoat of the 
Government returns from the wilder 
ness in the person of Grorce Wyxpuam. 
Wituam O’Brien, who, as we had all 
forgotten, was months ago elected for 
Cork City, takes the oath and his seat. 

By comparison with old times the 
latter turns out to be a respectable- 
looking, grey-bearded, gentle-mannered 
| person, not without suspicion in the eyes 
of the casual onlooker of possibly being 
a churchwarden. This transmogrific: 
tion evidently resented by the stalwarts 
What business 
‘has the Wituiam O’Brien they used to 
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Tue 
“ Kick up a lot of dust and they can’t make out your number!” 


know to wear his Sunday coat on a 
Tuesday, to sport a carefully-trimmed 
beard, and to refrain from glaring at 
| the Deputy-Speaker ? 

Suspicion of going to the bad in other 
respects confirmed when the once Wild 
Zebra of the Macgillicuddy Reeks spoke 
a word of sympathy for Grorce WynpHam, 
cracked up C.-B., and delivered himself 


of the preposterous, really traitorous, 
declaration that he did not care for 
Parties. 


“Whoever does good work for Ire- 
land,” he said, “is good enough for me.” 

If that principle be carried into action, 
what is to become of Jonx Repmonn’s 
Party, with its monopoly of work- 
ing out the salvation of Ireland, its 
Leader, its Whips, and above all, its 
Parliamentary Fund? Murmurs from 
back benches broke in on O’Briey’s 
speech, interrupting the rise and fall of 
its cadence, drawing forth a_ pitiful 
appeal for toleration on the ground that 
his voice had been silent in Parliament 
for full two years. 

As for Grorae Wynpuam, he rather 
amazed than pleased the House by ex- 
ceeding humility. Here was a Minister, 
most popular and most capable among his 
colleagues, sacrificed in order that they 
might continue to live. In the prime of 
his powers, in the full bloom of a suc- 
cessful career, he was cut off at the 
bidding of a numerically small, fanati- 
cally strong, section of the Party. There 
were peculiar circumstances connected 
with the affair that added to its bitter- 
ness. Of three men working in the 
field, one was taken and two were left. 
The Chief Secretary was hustled out of 


Fiscal 


Mororixa. 


office; the Lord Lieutenant was over- 
looked ; and the Under Secretary— Deus 
ex machind—refusing to go was grum- 
blingly permitted to remain. 

Never since Cabals disturbed the 
political world has there been anything 
quite equal to the success achieved by 
the gallant Ulster Members. Here was 
Grorce Wynpuam’s opportunity of taking 
revenge. Would he do it? the crowded 
House asked, watching him on the 
corner seat of third bench .above Gang- 
way, nervously turning over the pages 
of his manuscript. 

He refrained. The Scapegoat only 
bleated bleated assurance that 
had never differed from his colleagues ; 
that if there was ever an out-and-out 
Unionist, one who out-Antrimed Ulster, 
here he stood. He forgave everybody ; 
bore no resentment even 
former Private Secretary of his own, 
now his bitterest opponent. As for the 
Prime Minister, his loyalty and personal 
affection, so far from being lessened by 
what had happened, were immeasurably 
increased. 

It was magnanimous, but it wasn’t 
WYNDHAM. 

Business C.-B.’s demand for 
publication of documents necessary to 
elucidate mysteries on the MacDonnety 
affair negatived by 315 votes against 252. 

Wednesday. 


done. 


| aloof from mundane affairs. 


ithe unprejudiced 
seems rather inane. 


an imaginative person, always says when 


| effort 


he | 


towards a} 





There is about Brother | 
Gerad a look of guileless innocence | inadmissible. 


There is a 
pretty fancy in an otherwise forgotten 
poem which pictures a babe in its cot 
with eyes closed but face smiling. To 
male onlooker this 
The fond mother 
explains it all by saying, “ The angels 
are whispering to him.” 

The Member ror. Sark, not obtrusively 





his glance falls on Geratp BaLrour— | 
noting his far-away look, ethereal by | 
contrast with the countenance of Victor 
CavenpisH by chance seated near him, | 
‘The angels are talking to him.” 

Perhaps we'd better not ask what 
they said if they happened to be present | 
throughout the guileless Geratp’s little 
this afternoon. House in Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Rating Bill. It 
proposes to renew for four years the Act 
expiring next Spring. Government 
would, of course, like to make it 
permanent, and there an end on’t. In 
deference to scruples of Opposition have, 
however, consented to limit term to four 
years. On that understanding Bill 
passed second reading. Now in Com- 
mittee Lampert, an agriculturist first 
and a Liberal after, proposes amendment 
making the Act permanent. 

In view of their pledge the Govern- 
ment could not support such a proposal 
But there was, by rare exception, a way 
of eating the cake and having it which 
Brother Geran swiftly perceived. Look- 
ing even more guileless than ever, he 
proposed to leave the matter to the 
decision of the House, Ministerialists 
untrammelled by ordinary obedience to 
the Whips. He begged the supporters 
of the Government not to put anybody's 
head under the pump—he meant not to | 
vote for the amendment unless they | 
privily pleased. 

Consequence of adopting this proceed- | 
ing obvious. The country party, natu- | 
rally desirous of permanently retaining | 
a boon conferred on their class at | 
expense of general taxpayer, would vote | 
for Lampert’s amendment. It would be | 
carried, and—dear me!—the Govern- | 


'ment, in spite of themselves, having | 


done the fair and honest thing, would | 
find forced upon them injunction to 
make the Act permanent. 

Thus the guileless Geratp, upon whom 
straightway fell Henry Fowier, Asquits, 
and a dozen Liberals leaping to their 
feet with hot indignation at what they 
roundly called a breach of faith. In the 
end it turned out that in res of its 
relations to syntax the amendment was 
It was dropped, and 


invaluable to a President of the Local! Brother Geratp went back to his quiet 


Government Board. He is found on the 
Treasury Bench in charge of the busi- 
ness of his Department, transacts it 
when it is forced upon his attention, but 
somehow, in indescribable manner, sits 





communion with the angels, who doubt- 
less sympathised with him on his 
enforced contact with grosser natures. 

Business done.—In Committee on 
Agricultural Ratings Bill. 
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OUR “NEW GALLERY” 


GUIDE. 


5 1 Water Frolic.’ Mr. Cnances W 
WYLLIE represents a bevy of girls bathing in 
b HOC luded spot From what Ladies’ School oT 
College they come is not clear, as no academical 


ipsand gowns are visible. Certainly not from 


Girton, as there is nothing girt on about them 
VYuery where was the wily Wyiute piaced to 
make this drawing? 
3 The Mother.” This clever picture 
should have heen styled by Miss Froma M. Rem 
he Judicious Mother,” as the scene is in 
rch, and she is carrying away the infant 
who has evidently been disturb'ng the congre 
lf Tbe Hon. Jowx Cortier’s handsome 


oust have been very much annoyed at 
soment when the talented limner canght 


her expression. She is evidently raying, “ It's 
lad! Semebcdy has heen chucking white 
t the wall behind me!— fortunately just 
cd me! But it does make me so wild!” 
Kathleen” Marourneen! Mrs. Kate 
Pen | gives the little girl her choice hetween 
i doll and an apple. True child of Eve she 
es the apple 
Mr. Tom Mostyn shows us “ The 
avelling Doll,” an old conjuring trick. It is 
vrapped up in a cloak, and its head comes off 
27 {1 Real Darling!” Ccengratulations 
to Jown Lavery, R.S.A., and to Mr. Justice 
D)-Ri-na 
a) The Arun River.” Capital, Mr 
Priestwan; Arun's all right; where's Moses? 
72. The Hon. Mrs. Water James depicts 
how “ The Robbera tied the Prineesa to a tree 
ind left her” at the New Gallery, carriage 
paid “To be called for at the end of the 
season 
78 1 Most Ladylike Mann. Pcrtrait of his 
Missus by a good Mann and true (i.e. Mr 
Haremcton Many). 
01. Miss Awna Arma-Tapema calls her 
picture “Dawn.” It represents a charming 


young person just up (to anything), laying, as 
CizorGe Mereprmm would say, “ finger to nose” 
to impress upon the spectator that she is very 
wide awake, and that now the explanation of 
something that had puzzled her has dawned on 
her, and she knows all about it whatever it may 
It needs no dawn to set off her pretty 
features, asshe would be a beauty even when 
unadawn'd, 

05. The White Cottage is a most peacefully 
rural retreat in a dell,—dellightfal! “ Far from 
the madding crowd,” and only to be reached by 
a ( Miss Dorotny Comyws Carr) 


be 


iTT ¢ 


‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot, 

Motors can't hit on a re-moter spot.” 

The Chauffeur. 

105. Mr. Georece Henry, R.S.A., calls this 
picture of a lady * The Satin Gown” ; evidently 
‘the gown sat in by the sitter.” 

“ In Anticipation.” Lady Atma-Tapema 
a Dutch Marguerite trying on her 
Faust jewels. 

160. “The Cathedral Doorway,’ or The 
Joke that Failed. Mr. Syvowey Lee exhibits a 
black figure waiting outside a cathedral door 
to startle somebody whom he is expecting 
But there ia no one visible, inside. 
practical joke won't come off. 

191. The Morning After. Mr. Hanoi 
Sreep gives us a remarkable portrait of a 
pianist who, with his eyes shut and his head 
evidently splitting, is regretting the mixtures, 
with variations, of the previous jovial evening 

Oh dear,” he is evidently moaning, “1 can't 


menning 
125 


preset nts 


play a note this morning!” 
200. Mr. Geo. Henry, R.S.A., sends a record 


So his little | 








portrait of Witt Motutsos * Pistol.” 
joth artists have made a hit with this p‘stol 


»()] The Queer Fish, or the Goggle-eyed 
Dirarf Dolphin Mrs. Rarnaet tells us how 
Vélisande” was puzzled hy the iranc 


upp 
of*a fishy freak floating on the water ; 

211. Mr. Jows MacWumrer, R.A., 
“The N ight Expre as 
This should have been 
and, of « on the lin 

216. Trying to keep up Appearances. 
J.S.Sarcent, R.A 
lady who 


signals 
(roasing the Border.” 
at Burlington House, 
wirse, ~ ; 
Mr 
, introduces us toa charming 
is ready to take all the blame on her 
own exquisite shoulders. 





” 


Avyotner Interpretation or “ Lyctpas. 
W icket-keepe r. “ Bowled him!” 


230. ‘*Nouronnihar.” What's in a name ? 
“ She 's all my fancy painted her!” 
“She's lovely, she’s divine!” 
“ But, alas! she’s Wittiam Wontwer’s, 
And (though I’m Willing, Want’n her) 

“She never can be mine!” 

Old song adapted by Silas Weggq, 

“ dropping into poetry.” 

Zoe “The Middle Marches,” by the Hon. 
Wacrer James. Nothing to do with Middle- 
march. Will talented artist follow it up with 
“The Firats of Aprils,” “ Mid Auqusts,” and so 
forth ? 

20 La Dame Blanche, par sb, % BLANCHE. 
After the ball, or too tired for anything, even 
to pick up that orange which they say is so 
refreshing before going to bed at4a.m. No 
matter, let the cat and dog have it. Ron soir! 


” 


i Bet 





Mr. Punch is obliged to a correspondent 
who directs his attention to an article in 


the Bazaar headed, “The Effects of Tra- | 


velling on Eggs.” Pressure of business 


prevents him from reading the article, but 


| he can easily picture the results for him- 


| self. 


| 


ON CHOOSING A HOUSE. 
With acknowledgme nts to the “ Daily Mail.” 


Aw Arcurrect TALKS apout Cracks, ET 


Ix choosing a house, as in most mat- 
ters, it is always well to be suspicious. 

How many commencing householders 
we wonder, have been forced to confess 
themselves bitterly disappointed after a 
few weeks’ enjoyment of what they had 
described, in the first pride of possession, 
as the ‘sweetest teeney weeney little 
louse.” 

A badly built house will sooner or 
later develop cracks, and for these you 
must constantly be on the look-out 
The importance of a crack cannot be 
estimated by its apparent size; a small 
crack may in time be transformed into a 


Yawnine Cuasw is your Drxic-room, 


big enough to post a letter in. Should 


this oceur after vou have signed the | 


agreement, it is as well to face the thing 
boldly, call in a local builder, and 
actually make a letter-box of it, or if the 
size of the crack warrants it 


convert | 


what would be an eyesore into a pic- 


turesque garden-entrance. 


Always beware of pretty little rough- | 


cast villas. 
can be made to cover a multitude of sins, 
and insist on having it completely 
stripped off, in order that you may be 
assured that there are no cracks under 
neath. Many builders will refuse to 


jcomply with your request, and you will 


| think of taking a house without 








be able to draw your own conclusions. 
One more piece of advice. 


GOING CAREFULLY INTO THE Dratns. 
A simpler way of testing them, however, 
if you prefer it, is to put in at one end 
a rabbit (of the diameter of the pipe), 
then put in a ferret and go and wait 
at the other end of the drain. If the 
rabbit comes out you may safely assume 
that the pipe is free from obstruction. 








Comptimenrary to A Locanrry.—Mr. H 
B. Invixc, who has for some time past 
been an outlying Hamlet, has derived 
so much benefit from his recent sojourn 
at Herne Bay as to have seriously con 
templated identifying himself, out of sheer 
gratitude, with that salubrious sea-side 
resort, by announcing that in future his 
initials “ H. B.” would stand for the name 
of the place, and that he would hence- 
forth be known as “Herne Bay Irvins. 
He has however been dissuaded from 
carrying out this plan in consequence 0! 
the strong remonstrances made to him 
on the subject by all the other watering 
places along the Kent coast. [We have 
this on the undoubted authority of our 
old friend Ben Trovato. | 





Remember that rough-cast | 


Never | 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Tuesday, May 9.—Notable Night in | recovered its power of giving vent to its|and musically represented, by that ster- 


Merry Musical Month of May. 
of pleasure. But enthusiasm 
will out; the Wagnerian wires 
were cut, corks flew, and by 
the time we had reached the 
delightful chorus, admirably 
rendered and acted by the 
“ Butlers and Maids,” in the 
second tableau of the Third 
Act, all hands were applauding. 
But for a misty cloud of decorous 
dulness that had not as yet 
been entirely dispersed, this 
chorus, tuneful and dramatic, 
would have elicited a genuine 
encore as truly hearty as it was 
thoroughly well-deserved. 

All in to begin. Mancrye.ii’s 
tap turns on Overture. House 
hushed. Rapt attention given 
to the solo in orchestra, “‘ Com’ 
tions and heartiest welcome to Don|gentil,” not to be heard again until 
Pasquale, back to the land of Light opera nearly over. It is kept as a great 
Opera in our Garden. Old times and . 
old tunes revived! Fresh as ever they 
were when gay Gagtano Donizetti wrote 
them for Lasiacue, Tameurci, Mario and 
Grist in eighteen forty-three. Needless 
to say that at that date the present scribe 
and his @quales were, to quote the ever 
witty words of the worryingly wearisome 
Wagg, “left by their Pa’s, squalling in 
the nursery,” while they, the Parents 
aforesaid, joyfully went to hear Pasquale | 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. How they 
made the tunes hum! Again, in 1855 
(LaBiacse, the original Don, died in ’58), 
and once more—-with what cast this 
deponent has not been able to ascertain 

in 1882. From that time forth till 
now the Don has been resting. Now, 
in 1905, he comes out as- sparkling 
as ever, most refreshing to all who 
have been somewhat over-dosed with 
Wagner and Rhine-water. Even to)  Pirst Ancient Habitué. “This brings to mind 
those who had never seen it played in | old times.” 

London Doyizetmi’s charming music is| Second A. Il. “ Yes, and old tunes.” 
thoroughly familiar—‘ familiar, but by, First A. 1. “ Ever see the Don before ? 

no means vulgar.” A fortunate few, in| Second A. H. “Never! 

the course of their travels, having made | treat in reserve, and let me here say 
the Don’s personal acquaintance in Italy, | that, when it did arrive, Signor Bravi, as 
longed to meet him again and “as a| Ernesto, sang it so well nigh to perfec- 
stranger to give him welcome.” Though! tion that but for the still lingering 
unfettered | formality of stiffish Wagnerian etiquette, 
to-night by | coupled with the lateness of the sere- 
W agnerian | nade’s arrival at about 11.15, the modest 
convention-| tenor would have been compelled to| 
alities,|come out of his ambush behind the| 
which punc-| scenes, and might have been induced to 
tiliously re-| give us just one verse of it over again, | 
press any|asa specially sweet souvenir to take away | 
outward ex-| with us. 
pression of; The melodious overture finished, the 
delight, the curtain rises, and we are face to face with 
house only Don Pasquale himself, represented, and 
gradually be it at once said, most humorously) 








One of the Hits of the Opera. 
Don Pasquale and Norina. 





VALUABLE REMINISCENCES. 








Cutting out the Matinée Hat. 


Saluta-| bottled-up and corked-down sensations |ling operatic comedian, M. Gu.iperr. 





Duet Con Amore. 
Ernesto-Bravi. 


Norina-Bosetti. 


To him Doetor Malatesta (family name 
associated with tragic deeds in a sombre 
opera), who at once feels the pulse of 
the House, and well knows, as he com- 
mences his “ Bella siccome un angelo”’ 
(words that, substituting “Pura” for 
* Bella,” recall the first line of a well- 
known air in T'raviata) that from now, 
up to the end of the evening, the entire 
audience have become the confiding 
patients of Dottore Malatesta, whose prac 
tice, on the stage, is carried on by M. 
Maurer, What fun—-that is the word 

itall is! How droll is the Don, that dear 


old stout party, when he sings of hearts 


and darts, and anticipates with senile 
rapture the prospect of being a husband 
and a family man! ‘To frivolous old age 
enters manly youth in the person of 
Ernesto, the Don's nephew, brightly 
played and perfectly sung by Signor 
Bravi, to whom all are ready to cry out 
“Bravo!” Then follow aria, duet, trio, 
carrying us along on a stream of sweetly 


‘flowing melody until the curtain de- 


scends on the First Act. It is raised 





Doctor Maurel-Malatesta. 
A Night Call—before the Curtain. 
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will grow in heartiness as, bidding | versally known as Mrs. Wiggs of the ¢ Pabbage Patch. When 


to the plaudits which 


Wagnerianism 


iwaih 
farewell, we return ta -gur* old 
methods of g ing vent to our 


1°) 
for it vyiilie 


Anglo-ltalian 


er natural 
fee! 


Impatiently we wait - and these waits are not to be lightly 
horne until the electric be llis answered, and we are ushered 


nto the private Norina, “‘a a ie widow 
urname unknown), wl must have been left by | late 
lamented husband uncommonly well off, judging, that i is, by the 


palazzo where we find her 


apartment of 


| latial appearance of the flat in the 


reading a hook. She is quite realy to sing to Us; and this 
Mademoiselle Bosgrri does sweetly, and with rare artistic 
finish. The part suits her better, dramatically, than does 
that of old Doctor Bartolo’s ward Rosina. M. Maren and 


comedy scene TO the mselves, 


arkling undercurrent of de ici ious 


Mile. Boserm have a fine 


throughout which flows a 


orchestral melody that w wuld inspire even WAGNER'S pon- 
derous dwarfs, dull demi-gods, blundering giants, and 
heavily armed matrons, to attempt tunefulness. What a 
relief for the merry musicians Donizettying away for all 


NCINELLI ! 


f Masterly Ma 


their worth under the baton of 


Listen to the orchestral accompaniment It illustrates the 
emotions and actions of the parties to the signing of the 
contract of marriage (Act IL, Se. 3 And then the humour 

f the situation when, after Norina has become nominally 
Vadam Pasquale, the Don discovers the truth of the old 
adage 
-” Needle ina pins, nee lles and pins 


W hen aA man 8 Marie | 


His tr ube be is | 


Ho \ brilliantly does the fifth scene of Third \ct finish 
with the great duet admirably sung by Don and Doctor 
lume nse 

But AOR tic scribe is outrunning the limits. When 
Don Pasquale is repeated, let not a sing rle lover of melo 


dious light comic opera fail to avail himself, or herself, of so 


exceptional an opportunity. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


A Vagrant Englishwoman (Ssira, Exvver) takes for her 


motto the shorter catechism from Love's L abour’ s Lost: “ How 
hast thou purchased this experience?” “By my penny of 
observation. Miss Carnerinse Dopp’s observation is keen 


salient points alike of men 
and has a pretty way 
opens in a German 
Pension kept by a woman with a wide 
mouth, thin grey hair, purple bow, and 
eyes that looked into you and felt for vou, 
Frau is, in a few 


ind sympathetic. She notes the 
town, river and country, 
them Acquaintance 


‘a short dumpling of 


and women, 
ol presenting 


a smart cap, and a 
and somehow 
other lines 
as is her small 
Englishwoman is at 
her best in a trip down the bound for Belgrade. 
Her narrative is full of light and colour, flashing on the 
canvas moving pictures of lustrous life. Not the least 
éffective detail in a clever book is its plan of narration. 
Instead of the inevitably obtrusive appearance on the scene 
of the story-teller with his or her recurrent first person 
singular, we have “the Englishwoman,” demure, generally 
in the background, but ever keenly observant, round whom 
the narrative eentres. My Baronite finds her character, 
unconsciously delineated, the: most interesting in the little 
picture gallery. 


divined your woes.” ‘lhe 


dropped here and there, admirably portraye l, 


but varied circle of paying guests. The 


Danube, 


The unhappy fate of the writer of a successful book is 
akin to that of Frankenstein. His creation remains anony- 
mous, but to the end of his life he was unable to rid himself 
of its influence. Mrs. Hraax Rice's child fancy is uni- 


would 


she tries her 
STOUGHTON 


gives us Sandy (Hopper anxp 
, the unreasoning mind stenightwen institutes com- 
parison between the two. On that score my Baronite is content 
to say that Sandy should have been published first. Standing 
without deterrent influence of comparison, the book 
have mark. It is the story of a bright, 
dauntless Irish boy who crosses the Atlantic as a stowaway, 
falls in love with a girl of whom he catches a glimpse on the 
deck, follows her to her home in Kentucky, wins his 
way to equality of estate, marries her and lives happily 
ever after. The difference between the two books is that 
whilst Mrs. Wiggs was unconventional, Sandy is not. The 
chasm is wide; but of its class the tale is pleasant reading. 


hand again and 


alone, 
made its 


saloon 


Allegiance (Jous Lowa), by H. Forster, will 
strain attention and patience pretty considerably. It should 
have bound in a cover of bright orange, as the story is 
distinctly of that political tone. Some of the old materials, 
not unskilfully worked up, will probably please a certain 
class of readers not particular as to facts where they can get 
plenty of romance. 


Strained 


heen 


7 he W ise We 0 le is the 
Duepewey (HemeMann). 
for her work is somewhat of a puzzle: 


title of a novel by Mrs. Henry 


contemplating a sequel to be called The Other Wise Woods. | 


Why the authoress selected this title 
perhaps she may be | 


The heroine of the tale is the daughter of an ultra-ritualistic | 


Anglican clergyman, who falls in love with a regular Romany, 


a wild gipsy girl, and, being himself of Romany-ising ten- | 


dencies, he marries her. The Romany-ising clergyman dies 


when on an African mission, and his gipsy better half, who | 


has stayed at home, also dies, leaving the baby, hebraically 


named Va@ghti, tothe care of the parson’s good sister Elizabeth. | 


Theneeforth Vashti is the heroine of the story, which in 
certain portions descriptive of squalid Bohemian life suggests 


that Mrs, Dupevey’s method has not been uninfluenced by 
Zo.s. As, for instance, where the gipsy-blooded girl throws 


off decorum, and impersonating nuda veritas seampers about 
‘the woods,” which are “wise” enough to be silent. There 
seems to be some sort of moral underlying the story, of 
which not a few excellent persons might avail themselves 
should they wish to illustrate the possible dangers of what may 
be termed the amateur confessional in certain given cases ; as, 
for example, when there is an enthusiastic, impressionable 
parson playing the confessor, with a beautiful, ingenuous and 
irresistibly fascinating dark daughter of Egypt as his 
heathen penitent, whom the aforesaid confessor, not being 
bound to celibacy, converts at one and the same time 
into a daughter of his church and his wife. Apart from 
these peculiar people— who, as the authoress herself says of 
the imitation nuns in her story, “were all a little childish : 
they loved to play at make-believe ”’-—the other characters in 
the story are well-drawn, carefully individualised possibilities. 
The authoress’ s style would be on occasion strikingly powerful, 
were it not so frequently marred by evident Zolaisms. 
Mrs. Dupewey makes an odd 
mistake in spelling, which 
cannot possibly be a “ prin- 
ter’s error,’ when she writes, 
‘There was a beggar on the 


curb; always beggars at the 
curb.” Had the beggar also 


a snaffle in his mouth? Of 
course Mrs. Dupeney meant 
‘the kerb,” the abbreviation of 
‘ kerb-stone.”’ There can be 
no doubt about it, as the 
context is, ‘On the pavements, 
flower-like women.” 
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